Recovering the Child Inside 
or 


How to Write for Sarah and Jason 


Once upon a time there was a duck called Dugood who decided she wanted to be a 
storyteller for all the little ducklings on the pond. Dugood felt she knew everything about the 
pitfalls of life, and she wanted to warn the young ones. She struggled up a big rock in the middle 
of the pond and began to quack-quack her stories about the do’s and don’t’s of duck survival. 
The other grown-up ducks nodded their heads and, from time to time, quacked along with her, 
but the little ducklings paid no attention. What Dugood was quacking at them they had all heard 
before. They were more interested in swimming and diving and exploring the bottom of the pond. 
Duck Dugood became quite frantic and quacked in shriller and shriller tones - until her voice 
cracked and she died of a broken vocal chord. The little ducklings never noticed; there were so 
many grown-up ducks forever quacking the same thing. 


The moral of the tale? Don’t write for children! Children don’t exist. There is only 
five-year-old Sarah and seven-year-old Jason and all the other boys and girls that plague and 
delight us. Write for them individually, write for a specific child in the circle of your family 
and friends - enchant her or him with your story, and maybe you’ve got something going that 
Sarah and Jason will want to hear. 


The trouble with the abstract approach is that it’s invariably coupled with an abstract 
motivation: the obsessive determination to instruct. Nothing is more deadly to the creation 
of any literary work, especially one written for a child. The ubiquitous commandments and 
codes of conduct that come with didacticism re-enforce the very terror of the adult world 
from which a good story is to free the child, or at least give it some relief. 


As we grow up we forget what it was like to be a child, what it was like to live eye- 
level with the knees and bellies of giants who decide when and what you eat and do, where 
and when you play and sleep, whose will must be done at all times, and who respond to 
pleas and protests mostly with some form of punishment. It’s not surprising Sarah and Jason 
are eager to grow up as soon as possible and, when they do, to forget their childhood. 


There is, of course, another, brighter side to childhood: a playfulness that challenges 
and defies the immutable order of things; a sense of wonder that glories in the secrets of the 
world as it tries to unlock them; an exuberant spirit of curiosity and exploration that accepts 
no limitations; a creative imagination that acknowledges many realms of reality and considers 
nothing impossible; and an unshakable, profound joy at just being alive. Unfortunately, these 
insightful qualities all too often atrophy or even perish along with the passage of childhood. 


If it is essential for everyone to recover the child inside so as to become a mature 
person, it is even more crucial for anyone determined to write for Sarah and Jason. Without 
a visceral understanding of their helplessness, their fears of the incomprehensible and largely 
merciless forces that surround it, and of the demons that inhabit their dreams and the dark, 
it is impossible to create stories that humanize this world and defuse its terror. 


Folk and fairy tales of all peoples are crowded with mean, cruel characters and 
bloodthirsty animals in a grim, unforgiving universe. Such tales do not, as some of our moral 
guardians would have it, terrify Sarah and Jason or even incite them to become cruel and 
unforgiving themselves. Quite on the contrary, by capturing the demons in a web of words, 
these stories put them, ironically, in Sarah’s and Jason’s power, making their world safer, 
more hospitable. 


There too, in the murky waters at the bottom of the pond of our experiences, among 
monsters and memories, lies the source of all creativity: the imagination. Childhood is close 
to it, and a writer must descend there to meet the child inside and to find the language in 
which to communicate with Sarah and Jason. It will be a language that refuses to patronize 
them. Instead, it will treat them as equals, delighting them with stories that clarify and 
humanize the world. Because with it will come the realization that the world is still as full 
of wonder and terror as it was at the beginning, and that our playful, creative spirit alone 
can make it home for us. 


If you want to write for Sarah and Jason, you must first learn to write stories for the 
child inside you. 
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